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though  that  is  sure  to  come, 
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pacity  for  mutual  and  re¬ 
ciprocal  correspondence  with 
this  living,  self-revealing  God. 
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Searching  for  a  Faith  to  Live  By 

ON  February  1  and  2,  168  Young  Friends  from  over  40 
Monthly  Meetings  gathered  at  Abington  Meeting,  Pa., 
for  the  annual  Philadelphia  Midwinter  Conference.  We 
pondered  over  the  questions.  Do  we  really  have  a  faith  to 
live  by?  What  is  this  faith?  Can  we  really  believe  anything 
we  want  to?  How  can  we  put  our  faith  into  action?  If  we 
have  a  message,  why  is  the  membership  of  our  Society  so 
relatively  small?  Some  of  these  questions  were  answered,  still 
others  remain  unanswered. 

Our  basis  for  action  is  faith.  We  cannot  effectively  act 
without  a  solid  faith  upon  which  to  depend.  But  why  is  this 
such  a  big  question  in  our  minds?  Why  wasn’t  it  answered 
a  long  time  ago?  Didn’t  the  founders  of  our  Society  find 
answers  to  these  same  questions?  We’re  not  satisfied.  Why 
do  these  questions  regarding  our  faith  come  up  time  and  time 
again?  Our  faith  often  seems  to  be  a  questionable  one,  yet 
it  remains  for  each  generation  to  seek  and  find  its  own  answers. 
Out  of  this  search  has  come  a  common  religious  experience 
tying  each  generation  to  the  others. 

Quakers  don’t  have  a  creed  to  be  learned  word  for  word.  We 
are  supposed  to  believe  in  certain  basic  ideas  as  a  group,  yet 
we  have  a  difficult  time  answering  the  question,  “Are  you 
saved?’’  What  sort  of  an  answer  can  a  Friend  give  to  this 
question? 

A  very  important  message  was  given  by  a  young  Friend 
on  Sunday  morning  as  the  conference  gathered  with  Abington 
Friends  for  worship.  We  were  reminded  that  many  young 
Friends  are  not  close  enough  to  their  Meetings.  Very  few 
ever  speak  in  meeting  for  worship.  Many  young  Friends  are 
not  sure  what  it  means  to  be  divinely  led.  Still  others  do  not 
feel  that  what  they  have  to  say  is  important,  or  they  think 
that  older  Friends  can  state  it  more  clearly.  It  takes  courage 
to  speak  in  meeting,  but  how  can  we  make  our  concerns  known 
if  we  don’t  share  them?  If  young  Friends  don’t  begin  to  speak 
in  meeting  now,  when  are  they  going  to  begin?  The  future 
leadership  and  ministry  of  our  Society  is  going  to  come  from, 
us.  We  ought  to  be  preparing  ourselves  now  to  take  up  this 
responsibility. 

True,  young  Friends  need  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  their  Meetings,  but  at  the  same  time  we  need  to  learn  to 
make  our  concerns  known  and  not  just  to  blame  our  Meetings. 

This  conference  proved  that  young  Friends  are  interested 
in  seeking  together — even  if  it  means  coming  long  distances 
through  a  driving  snowstorm  to  get  there.  We  gained  a  great 
deal  from  the  wonderful  messages  by  Allan  Glatthorn,  Nor¬ 
man  Whitney,  Dorothy  Hutchinson,  Levinus  Painter,  and 
John  Nicholson.  A  fine  group  of  discussion  leaders  helped  us 
to  feel  at  ease  as  we  asked  our  questions  and  expressed  our 
ideas. 

We  left  Abington  Meeting  to  return  to  our  little  worlds 

with  a  sense  of  renewed  strength  and  a  knowledge  that  we 

do  have  a  faith  to  live  by,  although  we  may  not  always  see 

it  clearly  or  use  it  fully.  ^ 

Evelyn  Copeland 
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Editorial 

Russian  Science  Fiction 

OME  years  before  his  death  in  1881  Dostoievski  wrote, 
“Give  a  Russian  pupil,  ignorant  in  astronomy,  the 
map  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  next  day  he  will  bring  it 
corrected.”  This  facetious  and  self-critical  remark  ap¬ 
pears  strangely  different  in  the  light  of  Russia’s  recent 
achievements  and  future  ambitions.  It  receives  a  pecu¬ 
liar  significance  from  the  keen  interest  Russians  have 
in  science  fiction. 

For  many  years  science  fiction  has  been  a  dominant 
feature  of  Russian  literature.  Russian  writers  produce 
most  of  the  books  in  this  field,  but  foreign  authors,  espe¬ 
cially  Jules  Verne  and  H.  G.  Wells,  also  exert  a  great 
influence.  The  latest  printing  of  H.  G.  Wells’s  translated 
stories  was  published  in  a  Russian  edition  of  250,000 
copies.  Several  reasons  account  for  the  colossal  success 
of  science  fiction  in  Russia.  For  years  the  government 
did  not  allow  the  printing  of  crime  novels.  Spy  thrillers 
were  permitted,  but  they  were  generally  so  poorly  done 
that  they  did  not  make  much  of  an  impression  on  the 
reading  public.  The  need  for  escapist  literature  and  the 
hunger  of  the  Russian  imagination  for  excessive  excur¬ 
sions  into  the  realm  of  dream  and  fantasy  were  almost 
exclusively  satisfied  by  science  fiction,  a  category  of  litera¬ 
ture  that  is  practically  free  of  politics  and  love  plots  in 
Russia. 

Some  Outstanding  Writers 

Alexander  Grinevich,  known  as  A.  Grin,  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  writers  in  this  field.  His  peculiar  life 
story  as  a  poorly  educated  and  little  traveled  person 
suggests  nothing  of  the  exotic  scenes  of  which  his  stories 
are  full.  His  plots  take  place  on  imaginary  planets  or 
remote,  nonexistent  countries.  For  almost  twenty  years 
after  his  death  in  1932  this  unrealistic  dreamer  was  polit¬ 
ically  suspect,  but  now  he  is  rehabilitated,  and  his  novels 
The  Great  Chain  and  Road  to  Nowhere  are  officially 
praised  as  the  works  of  a  “great  magician.”  Alexei  N. 
Tolstoi  (1883  to  1945),  a  relative  of  the  great  novelist 
Leo  N.  Tolstoi,  contributed  much  to  the  praise  of  Stalin 
and  is  generally  considered  a  leading  Soviet  writer.  One 
of  his  novels.  The  Death  Box,  describes  how  science  is 
made  to  force  a  totalitarian  regime  upon  all  of  mankind. 
In  his  League  of  the  Five  several  capitalists  attempt  to 


Comments 

dominate  the  world  by  splitting  the  moon  with  a  bomb, 
an  enterprise  which  the  watchful  proletarian  masses  pre¬ 
vent.  Tolstoi’s  Aelita  (1922)  tells  the  story  of  a  Soviet 
expedition  to  the  moon  to  cause  a  revolution  there. 

Constantine  E.  Ziolkovski,  a  simple  country  teacher, 
trained  himself  in  physics  and  astronomy  and  introduced 
in  his  stories  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  Nobody 
paid  attention  to  his  “research”  during  most  of  his  life¬ 
time,  and  he  was  ridiculed;  but  when  his  chief  work, 
which  dealt  with  satellites,  was  discovered  shortly  before 
his  death  in  1935  he  was  made  to  sup>ervise  the  first 
missile  tests.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  his  novels 
were  nothing  but  the  vehicles  for  promoting  his  scien¬ 
tific  ideas.  His  faith  in  missiles  superseded  Jules  Verne’s 
assumption  that  the  moon  could  be  reached  with  the 
aid  of  some  supercannon. 

Fifty  years  before  scientists  arrived  at  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  Ziolkovski  had  asserted  that  only  missiles  of  the 
present  type  would  serve  the  desired  purpose.  His  mod¬ 
ern  successors  in  the  fiction  field  disagree  with  him  about 
the  schedule  for  trips  into  the  planetary  system;  some 
predict  regular  earth-to-moon  traffic  by  the  end  of  this 
century,  whereas  others  project  it  for  two  centuries  after 
our  era.  Retrospective  “prophecies”  are  not  missing 
either.  I.  Efremov’s  The  Star  Ships  tells  of  the  arrival 
of  a  space  ship  on  earth  seventy  million  years  before  life 
existed  on  our  planet. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  plots  in  which  Rus¬ 
sian  science  fiction  writers  will  indulge.  Trips  from  the 
sun  to  the  moon  and  then  to  earth  at  a  speed  of  200,000 
miles  per  hour  that  take  about  eleven  years  to  achieve, 
international  crews  of  American  Negroes,  Chinese,  and 
Indians  discovering  the  perfect  Marxist  system  “abroad,” 
space  platforms  being  established  from  which  more  fan¬ 
tastic  trips  can  be  taken,  and  similar  themes  abound. 

Fiction  is  a  poor  preparation  for  scientific  training 
and  achievement.  But  it  is  a  powerful  force  for  shaping 
popular  opinion  and  creating  a  climate  favorable  to 
experiments  such  as  we  are  witnessing.  There  is  a  strange 
adage  abroad  that  receives  unexpected  confirmation 
from  events.  It  says,  “Russia  is  the  only  country  where 
all  rumors  are  true.”  Obviously  that  also  goes  for  the 
“rumors”  set  in  circulation  by  science  fiction. 
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In  Brief 

American  Protestant  churches  shipped  366,022,013 
pounds  of  relief  supplies  through  Church  World  Service 
during  1957  for  free  distribution  to  hungry,  homeless, 
destitute,  and  underprivileged  persons  abroad.  The  ship¬ 


ments,  valued  at  $35,522,382  and  consisting  of  food, 
clothing,  medicines,  tools,  and  education  and  self-help 
materials  went  to  35  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
Latin  America,  and  the  Caribbean.  This  contribution 
exceeded  by  more  than  85  per  cent  the  1956  shipments. 


Anxiety — a  Tool  for  Growth 

By  RACHEL  R.  CADBURY 


Aroused  as  l  recently  was  by  that  phrase,  “anxiety — 

»  a  tool  for  growth,”  1  have  felt  a  desire  to  share  some 
resulting  meditations. 

At  a  weekend  seminar  at  Pendle  Hill  a  month  or  so 
ago.  Dr.  Robert  Murphy  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  anxiety.  I  was  not  present  at  the  conference  but 
have  since  had  the  very  great  privilege  of  listening  to 
a  tape  recording  of  parts  of  it.  Whether  this  phrase  was 
used  by  him  or  whether  it  came  out  in  the  resulting 
discussion  of  the  recording  I  am  not  sure;  but  whatever 
its  genesis  it  struck  a  responsive  chord,  and  the  medita¬ 
tion  which  follows  is  largely  based  on  that  memorable 
conversation. 

Anxiety  is  probably  as  nearly  universal  an  emotion  as 
there  is,  and  this  would  seem  to  place  its  source  in  the 
deep  unconscious  where  lies  buried  the  basic  drive  by 
which  life  is  given  meaning.  Explorers  and  discoverers  in 
this  field  of  the  spirit — saints,  psychiatrists,  scholars, 
poets,  men  of  insight — appear  to  agree  that  this  drive  is 
for  love,  a  sense  of  relatedness,  an  assurance  of  being  a 
part  of  the  whole,  union  with  reality.  Life  has  meaning 
when  its  roots  are  in  reality,  and  no  matter  how  few 
and  scattered  the  fruits  may  be  there  is  still  significance 
to  them  because  they  rise  from  the  deep  source  of  life. 
But  how  shall  we  discover — or  better,  uncover — this 
source,  buried  as  it  is  by  such  thick  layers  of  conscious 
and  even  superficial  living?  Here  it  is  suggested  that 
anxiety,  the  unrest  which  keeps  us  wondering,  searching, 
questioning,  is  a  living  tool  for  the  uncovering  of  this 
basic  drive  within  and  the  ultimate  realization  that  we 
are  all  related  on  a  deep  level — a  part  of  the  great  crea¬ 
tion  moving  toward  fulfillment. 

What  is  anxiety?  How  does  one  define  it?  Leslie  D. 
Weatherhead  in  his  Prescription  for  Anxiety  makes  this 
distinction  between  fear  and  anxiety:  Fear,  he  says,  may 
be  a  healthy  emotion,  a  response  to  danger  as  when  we 
step  quickly  aside  from  an  oncoming  car  or  when  we 
avoid  needless  exposure  to  infection  or  disease.  Many 

Rachel  R.  Cadbury,  a  member  of  Moorestown  Monthly  Meet-  ‘ 
ing,  N.  J.,  is  author  of  The  Choice  Before  Us  (1955;  2nd  ed.,  1957), 
publish^  by  the  Religious  Education  Committee  of  Friends  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  and  widely  used  in  First-day  School  classes  for 
adults. 


fears,  he  says,  are  "soluble  by  appropriate  action,”  as 
indicated  by  the  examples,  even  though  others  may  be 
exaggerated  and  irrational  to  the  point  of  actual  and 
dangerous  neurosis.  Anxiety,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
holds,  rises  from  the  feeling  that  mind  or  soul  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  conflicting  factors,  perhaps  unknown  and  un¬ 
conscious,  which  cannot  be  solved  “by  appropriate 
action”  because  we  have  no  direct  access  to  them.  Does 
this  analysis  agree  with  my  experience?  Do  I  feel  a  cor¬ 
respondence  here?  If  ever  there  is  a  meditation  which 
seems  to  call  for  self-examination  this  surely  is  itl 

How  do  I  define  anxiety  and  how  do  I  deal  with  it? 
The  healthy-minded,  the  “realistic,”  the  extroverted 
among  us  are  able  to  live  for  long  periods  untroubled 
by  its  hovering  existence;  for  others  it  may  be  an  almost 
constant  companion,  a  veil  which  hangs  between  us  and 
that  exquisite  awareness  which  we  call  joy — a  veil  which 
is,  at  the  best,  lifted  only  momentarily  to  let  the  radiance 
through. 

How  do  we  deal  with  what  is  unpleasant?  Probably 
the  usual  methods  are  to  reject  it,  deny  its  existence,  or 
push  it  under  and  attempt  to  find  a  satisfactory  sub¬ 
stitute.  Repeated  experience  will  probably  confirm  the 
fact,  if  we  are  honest,  that  in  none  of  these  ways  lies 
the  reliable  solution.  If  it  be  true  that  this  persistent 
and  sidelong  anxiety  is  a  tool  which  may  be  used  for 
growth,  do  we  dare  to  repress  or  ignore  it?  Out  of  a 
vague  and  hovering  background  of  unease  a  poignant 
manifestation  thrusts  itself  now  and  then.  Perhaps  it 
is  centered  on  a  fierce  desire  for  perpetual  protection  for 
those  we  love.  Am  I  anxious  about  my  own  personal 
ineffectiveness  or  the  uneasy  attempt  to  live  up  to  the 
projections  put  upon  me  by  others — to  live  up  to  their 
standards  for  me?  Do  I  fear  that  I  may  cease  to  be  loved, 
or  to  love,  and  become  sterile  from  self-centeredness? 
Does  material  insecurity  haunt  me,  and  the  fear  that  1 
may  become  a  care  and  burden  to  others?  Am  I  shadowed 
by  fear  that  my  religious  foundations  may  be  shaken,  or 
that  I  may  fail  in  my  relationships?  In  a  word,  am  I 
recurrently  and  perhaps  progressively  unsure  that  I  am 
in  the  stream  of  life  and  moving  in  the  direction  of 
reality? 
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There  are  certain  valid  insights  which  may  help  us 
to  use  this  tool  of  anxiety  so  that  growth,  vital  to  life, 
may  never  cease.  Each  one  of  us  must  wait  for  his  own 
insight  to  emerge  and  as  it  dawns,  either  slowly  or  with 
sudden  spectacular  assurance,  test  its  validity  for  our¬ 
selves.  Probably  there  is  at  least  one  condition  for  the 
birth  of  an  insight — an  abiding  desire  for  it  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  wait  for  it.  Have  we  the  capacity  to  accept 
these  flashes  of  truth  about  ourselves  and  to  stay  with 
them  until  they  are  digested  and  assimilated? 

A  wise  friend  uses  this  phrase  when  she  is  describing 
a  difficult  experience  that  has  been  turned  into  a  healing 
or  therapeutic  one:  one  "stays  with"  it  until  it  has 
changed,  is  resolved,  or  has  acquired  meaning  and  signif¬ 
icance.  For  instance,  one  may  stay  with  a  situation 
which  threatens  to  become  disastrous  until  it  is  under¬ 
stood  and  the  rancor  is  gone  from  it.  An  accusing  letter 
from  a  beloved  friend,  a  quick  word  revealing  hostile 
attitudes,  may  arouse  violent  reactions  in  me.  What  do  I 
do  with  the  threatened  discharge  of  my  own  emotion, 
which  will  surely  aggravate  the  situation  and  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse?  I  can  stay  with  it  and  ask,  “Why  do  I  react 
this  way?  Why  did  the  other  person  behave  as  he  did? 
What  is  the  appropriate  response?”  Or  with  a  quick 
prayer  I  can  say,  "Help  me,  God,  to  keep  this  straight — 
it  is  too  much  for  mel”  And  lol  the  violence  has  melted 
away — that  divine  spirit  of  loving-kindness,  that  compas¬ 
sionate  God  of  Love,  is  able  to  turn  anger  into  under¬ 
standing  and  rage  into  creative  action. 

Are  there  other  ways  in  which  this  tool  of  anxiety 
may  be  used  to  quicken  growth?  Any  honest  uncovering 
of  motivation,  faced  without  prejudiced  judgment  and 
accepted  for  what  it  is,  helps  also  to  evaluate  our  tem¬ 
porary  flights  for  relief  from  anxiety  through  excitement, 
diversions,  or  whatever  is  our  most  acceptable  form  of 
escape. 

If  there  is  this  universal  need  for  relatedness,  this 
urgent  drive  for  the  realization  of  love,  then  surely  it  is 
essential  that  we  be  equipped  with  tools  with  which  to 
discover  it.  Anxiety  in  some  form,  more  or  less  poignant, 
is  with  us  all.  May  it  not  be  that  we  are  possessed  of  an 
unguessed  source  of  power  and  should  turn  to  unex¬ 
pected  uses  that  which  we  have  believed  to  be  wholly 
undesirable?  Anxiety,  a  tool  for  growth;  anxiety,  a  tool 
for  uncovering  our  basic  needs;  anxiety,  a  positive  asset, 
among  others,  for  pointing  the  way  toward  creative 
livingl 

'  There  are  other  tools  more  obvious  and  more  easily 
available  for  our  use  in  the  discovery  of  reality.  Prayer 
has  been  called  the  greatest  power  in  the  world.  Most  of 
us  are  only  in  the  outer  fringe  of  its  great  orbit,  though 
we  give  at  least  verbal  assent  to  the  words  of  the  ancient 


seer,  "In  all  your  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  will 
make  straight  your  paths”  (Prov.  3:6). 

When  we  have  stayed  with  our  anxieties,  our  cares, 
our  fears,  long  and  steadily  enough  honestly  to  accept 
them,  without  evasion,  for  what  they  are,  then  some 
burdens  will  loosen,  fresh  paths  will  open,  faith  will 
deepen,  quickened  awareness  will  discover  new  beauty, 
and  assured  insights  will  point  the  way.  We  shall  come 
nearer  to  unity  with  the  great  secrets  of  relationship  with 
ourselves,  with  others,  and  with  God. 

A  Success  Story:  Yugoslavia  Solves 
Its  Refugee  Problem 

REFUGEE  problem  with  a  happy  ending  is  almost  never 
reported  —  at  least  in  numbers  as  large  as  the  20,000 
Hungarians  who  fled  to  Yugoslavia. 

By  mid-January  all  the  Hungarians  who  crossed  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  about  a  year  ago  had  been  moved  from  camps  to  "per¬ 
manent  status"  elsewhere.  A  total  of  634  were  integrated 
into  the  Yugoslavia  economy.  Another  2,767  were  repatriated, 
and  others  immigrated  to  26  countries.  The  United  States 
accepted  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Frank  Hunt  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  went  on  the  short-term  assign¬ 
ment  for  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  He  wished 
that  all  the  refugee  problems  "had  such  a  happy  conclusion." 
His  administrative  duties  for  the  AFSC  include  direction  of 
Quaker  programs  in  Austria,  Yugoslavia,  Japan  and  Korea, 
and  he  was  able  to  contrast  what  happened  in  Yugoslavia  with 
what  he  had  also  known  from  personal  experience  in  the 
Gaza  Strip,  Austria,  and  Korea.  Credit  is  due,  he  said,  to  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Yugoslavia  government,  the  office  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  and 
the  various  voluntary  agencies  that  shared  their  resources  to 
meet  the  crisis.  The  agencies  included  National  Catholic  Wel¬ 
fare  Conference,  World  Council  of  Churches,  Lutheran  World 
Service,  American  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  Hebrew  Im¬ 
migration  Aid  Society,  and  the  International  Rescue  Commit¬ 
tee.  Frank  Hunt’s  activities  in  Yugoslavia  involved  welfare 
assistance  in  about  a  dozen  camps  where  the  AFSC  distributed 
clothing,  baby  food,  and  textiles.  The  supplies  were  trucked 
from  Vienna  by  a  British  Friends  Ambulance  Unit  which 
went  to  Austria  after  the  start  of  the  Hungarian  uprising. 

The  sf>eedy  disposition  of  all  Hungarian  refugees  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  may  be  attributed  to  the  initial  commitment  to  move 
them,  Frank  Hunt  said.  "It  was  clearly  understood  that  there 
was  no  future  for  refugees  in  Yugoslavia — the  country  does 
not  have  the  economic  resources  to  absorb  them.  The  High 
Commissioner's  Office  knew  that  the  only  possibility  was  to 
move  them  elsewhere.  There  was  never  any  such  commitment 
regarding  Austria.” 

For  the  past  six  years  Yugoslav  students  have  participated 
in  the  Service  Committee’s  International  Student  Seminars 
outside  the  country.  Friends  have  held  five  seminars  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  will  have  another  this  summer. 
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The  Urgent  Now 

By  NORMAN  J.  WHITNEY 


ONCE  again  it  is  time  to  requote  James  Reston, 
Director  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  New 
york  Times:  “For  perhaps  the  first  time  in  history  reflec¬ 
tive  men  have  had  to  grapple  with  the  pacifist’s  question: 
Can  national  interests  and  human  values  really  be  served 
by  waging  a  war  with  atomic  and  hydrogen  w^eapons?” 

Some  of  us  may  not  think  it  is  the  first  time  but  cer¬ 
tainly  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  high  time  that  this 
question  be  grappled  with  seriously.  And  it  is  encour¬ 
aging  to  note  the  growing  number  of  “reflective  men” 
quite  outside  pacifist  circles  who  are  so  doing.  To  men¬ 
tion  only  a  few  significant  names:  Erich  Fromm  and 
Lewis  Mumford  in  the  fields  of  psychology  and  philos¬ 
ophy  have  spoken  and  written  with  great  urgency;  from 
among  the  social  scientists,  C.  Wright  Mills  of  Columbia 
University  and  Walter  Millis  in  the  New  York  Times 
have  not  only  issued  grave  warnings  but  have  isued 
near-pacifist  proposals  for  solution;  the  distinguished 
founder  of  modern  physics  and  Nobel  prize  winner,  Dr. 
Max  Born,  has  made  a  most  impressive  statement;  and 
not  only  the  eighteen  nuclear  physicists  of  Germany  who 
took  their  courageous  stand  last  year  but  9,000  other 
scientists,  representing  the  scientific  leadership  of  the 
world,  have  warned  of  our  danger  and  called  for  an  end 
to  bomb  testing.  On  the  military  side.  General  Omar 
Bradley  in  this  country  and  Sir  Stephen  King-Hall,  for¬ 
mer  naval  commander  in  Britain,  have  spoken  as  clearly 
and  emphatically.  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg,  newly  elected 
president  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  in  his 
first  public  address  after  election,  flatly  denied  the  claims 
of  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Maxwell  Taylor, 
that  our  defense  budget  is  “an  indispensable  part  of  the 
price  of  peace”;  named  it,  instead,  "utter  folly  and  futil¬ 
ity”;  and  called  for  massive  reconciliation  instead  of 
massive  retaliation. 

In  a  word,  the  military  men,  the  political  leaders  and 
the  scientists,  whether  in  the  United  States  or  the  USSR, 
agree  on  the  effects  of  the  next  war,  and  “reflective  men” 
are  grappling  with  the  problem.  Thus,  gradually,  this 
more  thoughtful  level  of  public  opinion  is  finding  a 
voice. 

But  not  so,  apparently,  the  great  body  of  the  rank- 
and-file  citizens  in  this  country.  And  it  is  here  that 
Friends,  w'ho  might  be  expected  to  be  peculiarly  sensi- 

Nonnan  J.  Whitney,  Secretary  for  the  Peace  Education  Section, 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  wrote  this  article  at 
the  invitation  of  Friends  Joitrnal.  It  will  be  helpful  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  March  15-16  Disarmament  Cxtnference  of  Friends  to 
be  held  at  Camp  Miami,  Germantown,  Ohio.  Norman  Whitney 
will  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  conference. 


tive  to  the  dangers  and  needs  of  this  hour,  might  find 
a  real  and  vital  service.  As  Pearl  Buck  pointed  out  long 
ago,  we  are,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  freer  than  most  to 
speak  out,  and  more  likely  than  many  to  be  heard. 

Surely  this  is  one  justification,  at  least,  for  the  con¬ 
vening  of  an  All  Friends  Conference  on  Disarmament 
in  March,  For  the  problem  of  disarmament  is  at  the 
center  of  the  total  problem  and  channels  of  communica¬ 
tion  are  urgently  needed. 

A  recent  signed  article  in  the  New  Statesman  (Lon¬ 
don)  puts  the  whole  matter  so  cogently  that  it  is  worth 
quoting  at  length: 

We  stand  today,  just  as  we  did  in  the  years  1907- 
1914  and  1933-1939,  faced  by  one  of  those  fatal  crises 
of  history  which,  if  it  can  be  solved  at  all,  can  only 
be  solved  by  a  positive  act  of  statesmanship.  And 
once  more  our  statesmen  seem  determined  to  be  too 
late;  month  after  month  passes  and  they  continue  to 
take  none  of  the  steps  which  might  stop  the  wheel 
of  events  moving  inevitably  to  a  third  war.  .  ,  . 

The  danger  and  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  to¬ 
day  are  the  arms  race.  Every  arms  race  in  modern 
times  between  great  powers,  .  .  .  has  and  always 
inevitably  will  end  in  war. 

The  leading  article  in  the  same  paper  observes: 

Meanwhile,  there  is  no  sign  that  Western  states¬ 
men  are  exploring  the  alternatives  to  these  horrors 
with  anything  except  cynicism  and  indifference.  In 
their  joint  nationwide  TV  appearance,  Eisenhower 
and  Dulles  qualified  their  promise  made  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  NATO  nations  to  seek  fresh  negotiations  with 
Russia  by  adding  that  such  talks  must  be  “realistic,” 
This  is  the  pure  language  of  double-thinking. 

“The  first  step  must  be  to  stop  the  arming  and  to 
begin  disarmament,  for  only  thus  can  one  begin  to  stop 
the  fear,  which  in  the  end  is  what  pulls  the  trigger  or 
presses  the  button,”  continues  Leonard  Woolf  in  the 
article  already  quoted,  and  adds: 

The  present  arms  race  is  a  policy  of  suicide  and 
we  are  not  prepared  to  go  on  supporting  it.  The 
only  sane  policy  is  for  the  U.S.  to  enter  into  imme¬ 
diate  negotiations  with  the  USSR  on  the  highest 
level,  to  offer  every  kind  of  disarmament  honestly  to 
the  Russians  and  to  go  on  offering  and  negotiating 
until  it  is  clear  w’hat  disarmament  they  will  or  will 
not  agree  to.  Unless  this  determined,  persistent  and 
honest  effort  is  made,  we  are  not  prepared  to  continue 
to  remain  a  passive  bastion  of  America  and  a  rubber 
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stamp  to  her  policy  which  must  make  such  a  war 
inevitable.  And  the  effort  must  be  made  at  once  or, 
as  in  1914  and  1939,  it  will  be  too  late. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reaction  of  the  “average”  Ameri¬ 
can  reader  to  such  criticism,  it  expresses  a  view  widely 
held  in  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  there  is 
much  evidence  to  support  it  here.  It  is  now  an  open 
secret  that  Mr,  Stassen  not  only  lacked  adequate  support 
from  Mr.  Dulles  and  the  administration  but  that  he  felt 
the  “rug  was  pulled  out  from  under  him”  by  the  Penta¬ 
gon.  Boasts  from  our  top  military  leaders  that  U.S. 
bombers  loaded  with  atomic  weapons  are  on  runway 
alert  at  every  Strategic  Air  Command  airbase  and  that 
combat-ready  bombers  are  aloft  “every  minute  of  the 
day  and  night”  go  far  to  justify  the  often-repeated  com¬ 
parison  of  our  posture  to  that  of  an  overgrown,  muscle- 
flexing  adolescent,  “daring”  his  opponent  to  make  the 
next  move.  We  must  admit  that  failure  in  disarmament 
negotiations  at  this  point  is  a  divided  responsibility  and 
be  willing  to  accept  our  share.  Even  so  small  a  gesture 
of  humility  on  our  part  might  help  enormously  in  re¬ 
opening  the  negotiations  demanded  by  the  Washington 
Post: 

However  weary  the  Russians  may  be  of  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  us — and  their  action  at  New  York  indicates 
that  they  are  indeed  weary — and  however  weary  we 
may  be  of  negotiating  with  them,  neither  side  has 
any  alternative  that  mankind  can  accept.  When  we 
have  done  rattling  our  H-bombs  and  they  have 
finished  flourishing  their  missiles — the  conference 
table  remains  as  the  only  battleground  that  can  be 
countenanced  by  civilized  mankind. 

To  be  sure,  as  Dr.  Charles  Price  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  just  recently  President  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  American  Scientists,  repeatedly  warns,  it  is  futile 
to  consider  disarmament  without  considering  also  urgent¬ 
ly  needed  political  settlements  in  crisis  situations  (Alge¬ 
ria,  China,  Germany,  the  Middle  East,  for  example), 
economic  alternatives  to  the  arms  race,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  law  and  order  on  a  world  scale.  Without 
other  assurances  of  “security”  men  and  nations  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  prefer  the  dangers  they  know  to  the  risks  they 
dread.  But  all  this  is  a  part  of  the  negotiations  proposed. 

Unless  we  have  completely  lost  confidence  and  are 
ready  to  abandon  the  democratic  processes  in  our  govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  the  task  of  responsible  citizens  to  make  their 
will  felt.  Here  Friends  might,  both  from  their  faith 
and  their  tradition,  be  expected  to  offer  leadership.  But 
more  than  that  is  required  of  us. 

America  is  tragically  unprepared  for  her  role  of 
leadership  in  our  revolutionary  world.  Not,  as  is  popu¬ 
larly  supposed,  in  our  science  and  technology,  but,  in 


Norman  Cousins’  telling  phrase,  “in  our  reasoning,  in 
our  judgment,  in  our  moral  imagination.”  It  is  time, 
now,  for  Friends  to  exert  and  to  express  the  reasoning 
and  the  judgment  which  their  faith  supports,  and  the 
moral  imagination  that  their  worship  inspires. 

Internationally  Speaking 

HE  British  government  has  suggested  an  interna¬ 
tional  commission  to  control  the  Antarctic  continent, 
so  that  the  Antarctic  may  have  no  military  bases  and  may 
be  free  for  international  cooperation  in  scientific  re¬ 
search.  The  suggestion  contemplates  a  commission  made 
up  of  representatives  of  nations  having  a  direct  interest 
in  the  Antarctic  continent.  The  commission  would  be 
linked  to  the  United  Nations  but  not  directly  under  its 
control.  The  British  idea  is  reported  to  be  that  nations 
not  directly  interested  in  Antarctica  should  not  have  a 
voice  in  controlling  it. 

This  suggestion  is  a  useful  first  step.  International 
arrangements  to  deal  with  an  international  problem 
need  to  be  ready  before  the  problem  has  become  so  acute 
that  inadequate  national,  and  conflicting,  attempts  are 
made  to  deal  with  it.  Careful  discussion  may  improve 
the  proposal.  For  instance,  too  little  attention  seems  to 
have  been  given,  in  the  original  British  suggestion,  to 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  nations,  not  now  active  in 
Antarctic  exploration,  which  may  wish  to  buy  minerals 
that  appear  to  be  present  there  and  of  which  the  exploita¬ 
tion,  with  the  aid  of  nuclear  power,  may  be  practicable 
in  the  fairly  near  future.  It  would  be  unfortunate  to 
develop  a  new  south  polar  imperialism  by  a  small  group 
of  nations. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  continue  scientific  activities  in  Antarc¬ 
tica  after  the  end  of  the  International  Geophysical  Year. 
Neither  of  these  countries  has  as  yet  made  any  claims  to 
territorial  sovereignty  in  Antarctica.  Great  Britain, 
France,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Norway,  Argentina,  and 
Chile  have  made  such  claims,  some  of  them  conflicting. 
There  is  need  for  a  method  of  dealing  with  the  situation 
before  it  becomes  tense.  The  British  suggestion  is  a  wel¬ 
come  beginning. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Weather  Control,  set  up 
by  the  United  States  Congress  in  1953,  has  made  a  report 
urging  this  country  to  encourage  meteorological  research 
as  a  measure  of  national  defense.  Members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  meeting  with  their  scientific  colleagues,  have 
been  making  startling  suggestions  not  only  about  induc¬ 
ing  or  discouraging  rain  but  also  about  possibilities  of 
far-reaching  intentional  changes  of  climate.  One  of  them. 
Professor  Henry  G.  Houghton  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
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stitute  of  Technology,  is  reported  to  have  said,  “Inter¬ 
national  control  of  weather  modification  will  be  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  safety  of  the  world  as  control  of  nuclear  energy 
now  is.” 

If  a  congressionally  appointed  committee  is  talking 
about  weather  modification,  it  is  urgently  necessary  to 
talk  also  about  international  control  of  weather  modi¬ 
fication.  Otherwise  the  United  States  will  be  an  easy 
target  for  hostile  propaganda.  The  kind  of  people  who 
believed  the  stories  of  American  use  of  germ  warfare 
in  Korea  will  believe  stories  that  this  country  is  meddling 
with  other  people’s  weather.  A  serious  discussion  of  in¬ 
ternational  control  is  a  safeguard  against  accusations  of 
improper  national  action. 

The  importance  of  adequate  international  arrange¬ 
ments  to  control  the  use  of  the  forces  now  available  is 
emphasized  by  the  tragedy  at  Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef,  in 
Tunisia.  It  appears  that  the  bombing,  which  killed  sixty- 
eight  men,  women,  and  children  and  which  has  caused 
embarrassment  for  France  in  whose  name  it  was  done 
and  for  the  United  States  whence  the  weapons  came,  was 
ordered  by  a  French  colonel  engaged  in  resisting  Alge¬ 
rian  independence  forces  and  acting  on  an  unwarranted 
interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  "hot  pursuit.”  A  Rus¬ 
sian  or  United  States  colonel,  with  the  weapons  now 
available  to  the  defense  forces  of  their  countries,  could 
cause  a  disaster  by  acting  on  a  similarly  erroneous  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  doctrine  of  defense  against  imminent 
attack.  Georges  Clemenceau  used  to  say  that  war  is  too 
serious  to  be  entrusted  to  soldiers.  It  now  appears  that 
defense  has  become  too  complicated  to  be  entrusted  to 
national  efforts.  World  organization  is  evidently  becom¬ 
ing  necessary. 

February  15,  1958  Richard  R.  Wood 

Extracts  from  Epistles 

(Continued) 

Monteverde  Monthly  Meeting,  Costa  Rica 

Surrounded  by  the  beauties  of  God’s  handiwork  as  we  are, 
it  is  easy  for  us  to  be  not  conscious  of  the  sufferings  of  a  world 
where  misunderstanding  and  selfishness  often  seem  to  be  more 
powerful  than  the  will  to  love  and  harmony.  It  is  with  humble 
hearts  that  we  must  seek  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father  that 
we  might  better  help  and  understand  those  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves.  Lately  two  epidemics  broke  out  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  which,  to  our  feeling,  brought  about  a  closer  contact 
between  the  members  of  the  colony  and  our  Costa  Rican 
neighbors  and  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  do  our  modest  share 
in  helping  to  relieve  some  distress.  We  were  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  simple  and  unassuming  way  our  neighbors  help 
people  in  need. 

Nebraska  Yearly  Meeting 

Nebraska  Yearly  Meeting,  although  now  smaller  in  mem¬ 
bership,  will  continue  to  place  its  emphasis  upon  the  simple 


message  of  Jesus  and  to  share  in  the  fellowship  and  service  of 
larger  Christian  groups  such  as  the  Five  Years  Meeting  of 
Friends,  the  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  the  World  Council,  and  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  We  recogfnize  our  fel¬ 
lowship  with  all  Christian  bodies  throughout  the  world.  We 
cherish  the  close  communion  which  is  possible  in  so  small  a 
group  as  ours  but  hope  that  our  horizons  may  encompass  all 
Christians.  We  desire  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  all  who 
are  seeking  to  advance  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  spirit 
of  the  prayer  our  Master  taught  us,  “Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy 
will  be  done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.” 

Netherlands  Yearly  Meeting 

During  the  period  when  the  Netherlands  as  a  whole  re¬ 
membered  those  of  our  nationals  who  perished  during  the 
last  war,  our  thoughts  went  out  in  the  silence  to  all  victims 
of  war  and  persecution. 

In  our  following  sessions  we  realized  more  and  more  that 
a  protest  against  those  actions  of  others  of  which  we  do  not 
approve  has  no  value  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a  sincere 
determination  on  our  part  never  consciously  to  participate 
in  the  misuse  of  the  powers  and  gifts  which  God  has  bestowed 
upon  man. 

New  England  Yearly  Meeting 

The  shame  and  humiliation  we  felt  when  our  beloved 
country  dropped  atom  bombs  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  we 
feel  once  more  as  our  government  continues  its  program  of 
testing  nuclear  bombs.  We  have  joined  other  groups,  both 
religious  and  secular,  throughout  the  United  States,  in  asking 
our  President  to  ban  further  testing.  But  we  recognize  that 
the  stopping  of  these  tests  is  only  a  halfway  measure.  Our  real 
need  is  to  banish  the  fear  that  has  made  such  tests  seem  nec¬ 
essary  to  so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Why  have  we  not 
done  more  to  publish  the  truth?  We  know  that  the  only  real 
security  in  this  world  lies  in  the  knowledge  of  and  dependence 
on  the  Christ  within,  the  seed  of  God  in  each  of  us.  Not  until 
this  precious  truth  becomes  a  living  part  of  us  can  we  really 
share  it  with  others. 

New  York  Yearly  Meeting 

We  are  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  of  your  gathering 
in  many  Yearly  Meetings.  The  honest  evaluations  of  failure 
and  success  in  your  epistles  encourage  us  to  renew  our  own 
zeal  in  the  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus.  Because  we  have  been 
drawn  closer  in  the  fellowship  of  our  New  York  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing,  we  rejoice  and  are  renewed  in  the  oneness  of  all  Friends. 

Meeting  as  families  deepens  our  awareness  that  homes  are 
colonies  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  that  we  are  citizens 
of  eternity  living  in  the  world. 

New  Zealand  General  Meeting 

We  are  keenly  aware  of  the  moral  and  physical  dangers  of 
preparation  for  war,  particularly  tests  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  of  the  fears  and  anxiety  of  pteoples  of  all  countries.  Al¬ 
though  sensitive  to  our  own  weakness,  we  desire  to  exptess 
our  care  by  reaching  out  to  others  and  sharing  with  them  our 
Quaker  convictions  and  way  of  life.  We  have  been  reminded 
of  the  lives  of  early  Friends  and  their  courage  in  proclaim¬ 
ing  abroad  that  the  love  and  power  of  God  alone  overcomes 
the  darkness  of  the  world. 

(To  be  concluded) 
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The  Selective  Service  Act 

HE  Selective  Service  Act  is  scheduled  to  expire  next  year, 
on  July  1,  1959.  No  one  is  making  predictions  at  this  time 
as  to  whether  it  will  be  extended.  These  are  some  of  the 
relevant  facts;  When  the  present  law  was  approved  three  years 
ago,  important  Senators  and  Representatives  talked  of  a  draft 
for  twenty  and  even  fifty  years.  Strong  military  pressures  for 
extension  will  undoubtedly  continue.  One  of  the  major  rea¬ 
sons  given  for  draft  extension  is  that  it  is  an  effective  club  to 
make  men  “volunteer”  in  other  branches  of  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices.  Without  the  draft  military  men  say  voluntary  enlist¬ 
ments  would  fall  sharply. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  advent  of  missiles  and  nuclear 
weapons,  many  military  commentators  say  a  small,  profes¬ 
sionally  trained,  highly  paid  force  is  militarily  more  suitable. 
Also,  the  present  draft  law  operates  unfairly:  some  eligible 
men  are  taken  and  others  escape  military  service  because  the 
eligible  manpower  pool  is  larger  than  the  number  of  men  the 
military  services  can  absorb  yearly. 

Most  unfortunately,  this  whole  subject  will  probably  be 
discussed  in  military  terms.  Wholly  insufficient  emphasis  will 
be  given  to  the  adverse  moral  and  psychological  effects  of  the 
draft  and  the  need  to  move  in  the  other  direction — toward 
universal  controlled  disarmament. 

Friends  who  talk  or  correspond  this  fall  with  candidates 
seeking  election  to  Congress  could  very  well  inquire  about 
their  attitude  toward  a  further  extension  of  the  selective  serv¬ 
ice  program  next  year.  _  _  _ 

^  °  ^  Edward  F.  Snyder 

Friends  and  Their  Friends 

The  agenda  of  the  278th  annual  sessions  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  to  be  held  March  27  to  April  2,  1958,  at  Fourth 
and  Arch  Streets,  is  being  mailed  to  the  membership  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting. 

Programs  and  agenda  of  Yearly  Meetings  will  henceforth 
not  be  printed  in  Friends  Journal.  Friends  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings  desiring  detailed  information  are  advised  to  write 
to  the  Clerks  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  concerned.  Inclusion  in 
the  Journal  of  reports  from  an  increasing  number  of  Yearly 
Meetings  after  they  have  occurred  and  the  fact  that  printed 
programs  are  usually  available  elsewhere  make  it  seem  advis¬ 
able  not  to  relinquish  space  to  a  day-by-day,  hour-by-hour 
advance  listing. 

Short  advance  notes  on  speakers  and  special  features  of 
general  interest  will  be  welcome  for  “Friends  and  Their 
Friends.”  Yearly  Meetings  will  continue  to  be  listed  briefly 
in  “Coming  Events.” 


Joseph  and  Teresina  Havens  write  that  they  would  welcome 
any  Quaker  visitors  at  Northfield,  Minn.,  where  Joseph  is 
associated  with  Carleton  College  as  a  counselor.  There  are 
members  of  the  faculty  and  students  who  would  be  interested 
in  meeting  with  any  Friends  who  can  visit.  Please  get  in  touch 
with  the  Havens  at  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota. 


The  special  conference  for  Friends  on  “Issues  Before  the 
United  Nations  Today,”  March  lS-14,  will  meet  in  the  Car¬ 
negie  Building  and  at  the  United  Nations,  New  York  City. 

On  the  evening  of  March  13,  in  the  Carnegie  Building, 
Elton  Atwater,  now  with  the  Friends  World  Committee  at  the 
United  Nations,  will  discuss  “The  Citizen’s  Role  in  Promoting 
the  United  Nations.”  Andrew  W.  Cordier,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary-General,  will  also  speak  to  the  conference  in 
the  evening.  His  close  relationship  with  the  UN  through  all  its 
years  makes  him  a  leading  authority  and  speaker  on  the  subject. 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  will  be  holding  sessions 
during  the  conference,  and  John  Humphrey  of  the  Secretariat 
will  be  with  the  group  to  discuss  this  subject  and  answer  ques¬ 
tions.  Members  of  the  conference  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
visit  different  delegation  offices  and  participate  in  a  discussion 
there.  An  Egyptian  delegate  will  speak  to  the  group. 

The  conference  is  organized  through  the  Peace  and  Social 
Order  Committee  of  Friends  General  Conference  by  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  the  United  Nations — Gladys  Bradley,  Nora  Cor- 
nelissen,  Jean  Picker,  and  Esther  Holmes  Jones.  Reservations 
can  be  made  by  writing  Friends  General  Conference,  1515 
Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  Friends  of  Friends  will  also 
be  welcome. 

Fellowship  Publications,  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  has  just  published 
an  original  paperback  of  108  pages,  entitled  Christians  in  the 
Arena  ($1.50).  The  author  is  Allan  A.  Hunter,  Minister  of  the 
Mount  Hollywood  Congregational  Church,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
who  presents  in  this  book  eight  interestingly  written  profiles 
of  contemporary  pacifists  (Heinrich  Grueber,  Kathleen  Lons¬ 
dale,  Andr4  Trocm4,  Martin  Niemoller,  Suzanna  W.,  Donald 
Soper,  Wilhelm  Mensching,  and  Philippe  Vernier).  A  great 
deal  of  their  biographical  stories  is  told  against  the  background 
of  the  dramatic  events  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Friends 
will  be  especially  interested  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Kath¬ 
leen  Lonsdale,  our  British  fellow  Quaker  and  nuclear  scientist, 
who  visited  the  United  States  last  summer  and  spoke  at  the 
Conference  of  Friends  in  the  Americas  at  Wilmington,  Ohio. 


Friends  in  Columbia,  S.  C.,  are  meeting  occasionally  and 
visiting  with  Friends  in  Augusta,  Ga.  Nonresident  Friends  in 
the  vicinity  of  these  two  Meetings  are  encouraged  to  be  in 
touch  with  Miriam  Bowles,  2624  Oakland  Avenue,  Augusta, 
Ga. 


Pendle  Hill,  the  Quaker  resident  center  in  Wallingford, 
Pa.,  is  at  last  realizing  a  dream — to  have  adequate  housing 
facilities  for  its  students  so  that  each  pierson  can  have  a  single, 
private  room  for  residence,  meditation,  and  study.  The  plan 
is  to  build  a  dormitory  just  back  of  the  courtyard  of  the 
“Bam.”  It  will  be  very  simple,  blending  with  the  present 
style  of  the  Bam,  but  planned  to  reduce  sound  to  a  minimum 
and  provide  easily  looked  after  but  pleasing  interiors.  A  build¬ 
ing  fund  appeal  for  $100,000  is  now  in  progress.  Friends  inter¬ 
ested  are  urged  to  write  to  Pendle  Hill  for  the  brochure  de¬ 
scribing  plans,  and  the  opportunities  to  take  part  in  helping 
build  this  addition. 
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Fifteen  Earlham  College  students  and  a  professor  and  his 
family  have  been  making  preparations  for  going  on  a  Mexican 
study  tour  this  spring.  Dr.  Charles  Matlack,  Mexican  Study 
Tour  director  and  assistant  professor  of  modern  languages, 
will  lead  the  four-car  caravan,  which  will  start  out  at  7  a.m. 
Monday  and  arrive  in  Mexico  City  by  Saturday.  The  trip  is 
part  of  a  foreign-study  program,  started  by  Earlham  College 
in  1956,  when  a  group  went  to  France.  The  Mexican  trip  will 
be  the  first  to  a  Spanish-speaking  country.  According  to  Dr. 
Matlack  the  purpose  of  the  tour  is  “to  get  first-hand  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  people  and  life  of  Mexico,  both  in  urban  and 
rural  areas."  Students  will  attend  the  spring  quarter  at  Mexico 
City  College,  where  they  will  be  able  to  earn  the  equivalent  of 
a  semester’s  work  at  Earlham,  including  three  hours  of  conver¬ 
sational  Spanish  and  three  of  Mexican  life  seminar.  Students 
remaining  in  Mexico  through  July  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  earn  three  more  credit  hours. 


This  year’s  Swarthmore  Lecture  will  be  given  on  May  23.  at 
Friends  House,  London,  by  Margaret  B.  Hobling  on  “The 
Concrete  and  the  Universal,”  an  essay  towards  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  some  tensions  in  the  Christian  faith  and  their  expression 
in  Quakerism.  Margaret  Hobling  is  editor  of  the  Friends’ 
Quarterly  and  a  part-time  lecturer  at  Woodbrooke  College. 

At  the  Friends  Girls  School  in  Ramallah,  Jordan,  an  old 
storeroom  in  an  outbuilding  is  being  used  as  a  Literacy  School 
for  women  and  young  girls,  most  of  them  refugees,  who  have 
never  before  had  a  chance  to  learn  to  read.  The  teacher  is 
Najla  Shahla,  a  graduate  of  the  Friends  Girls  School  and  a 
member  of  Ramallah  Meeting.  The  pupils  are  housewives, 
women  employed  in  domestic  service,  and  girls  working  in  the 
local  chocolate  factory;  attendance  ranges  from  twenty  to 
thirty.  The  school  in  its  present  form  was  opened  in  March, 
1956,  and  it  was  visited  that  year  by  Dr.  Frank  Laubach  on 
his  tour  of  the  Middle  East  in  the  interest  of  world  literacy. 
It  has  been  supported  by  a  fund  raised  in  1956  by  the  United 
Society  of  Friends  Women. 


A  Quaker  choreographer  is  news  indeedi  The  Friend  (Lon¬ 
don)  reports  in  its  January  24  issue  that  Peter  Wright,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Golders  Green  Meeting,  is  the  choreographer  of  the  new 
ballet  A  Blue  Rose,  which  had  its  premiere  on  December  26, 
1957,  at  Covent  Garden  Opera  House,  performed  by  the  ballet 
company  formerly  known  as  the  Sadlers  Wells  Theatre  Ballet, 
now  the  younger  of  the  two  companies  in  the  Royal  Ballet.  He 
has  been  working  with  the  Sadlers  Wells  organization  for  seven 
years,  as  a  dancer  with  the  Sadler  Wells  Theatre  Ballet,  Ballet 
Master  for  the  Sadlers  Wells  Opera  Ballet,  and  now  a  full-time 
teacher  at  the  Royal  Ballet  School  and  one  of  the  Royal  Ballet 
choreographers. 

In  February  the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  (20  South  12th 
Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa.)  mailed  to  its  members  the  address 
by  Kathleen  Lonsdale  delivered  June  30,  1957,  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Friends  in  the  Americas,  The  Spiritual  Sickness  of  the 
World  Today. 


The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Copenhagen  sent  the  following 
message  to  the  Danish  government  on  the  eve  of  the  recent 
NATO  conference  to  encourage  the  government  in  its  stand 
against  having  nuclear  weapons  bases  in  Denmark: 

At  a  time  when  increasing  fear  and  rivalry  between 
powerful  nations  press  the  demand  forward  for  still  more 
bases  and  atomic  weapons,  Danish  Quakers  give  the  gov¬ 
ernment  their  support  in  its  promise  to  say  “No"  to  any 
such  offer.  We  do  it  from  a  Christian  pacifist  conviction 
that  such  measures  taken  could  only  be  detrimental  and 
hindering  to  any  positive  peace  work — work  to  pave  the 
way  to  disarmament  through  understanding  and  coopera¬ 
tion  between  nations — work  for  which  every  individual 
conscious  of  common  fate  must  feel  equally  responsible. 


The  Peace  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
(1520  Race  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.)  has  published  a  4-page 
leaflet  entitled  What  is  the  Peace  Testimony  in  Today’s 
Language?  It  deals  in  modern  language  with  the  “Yes”  and 
“No”  as  well  as  the  religious  basis  of  the  testimony.  Single 
copies  are  free.  52.00  per  hundred,  postpaid. 


The  Pendle  Hill  Summer  Term  for  1958  will  be  held  from 
July  3  to  31.  H.  Haines  Turner,  Professor  of  Economics  at 
Earlham  College  will  be  Dean  and  lead  a  course  in  “Efforts  to 
Meet  Current  Social  Issues,”  with  guest  lecturers  from  various 
fields  of  social  action.  Howard  H.  Brinton,  Director  Emeritus 
of  Pendle  Hill,  will  give  a  course  on  “A  Divine-Human  So¬ 
ciety,”  emphasizing  Quaker  experience  and  methods.  Robert 
C.  Murphy,  Jr.,  a  psychiatrist  trained  at  the  Menninger  Foun¬ 
dation,  will  lecture  on  the  “Resources  of  the  Unconscious,”  for 
application  to  today’s  needs.  Geoffrey  F.  Nuttall,  Lecturer  in 
Church  History,  New  College,  London,  will  discuss  “Christian 
Pacifism  in  History.”  Alexandra  Docili  of  the  Pendle  Hill 
staff  will  give  a  course  in  “Creative  Activity  Through  Arts 
and  Crafts.” 

The  summer  term  offers  a  good  opportunity  to  combine 
study,  worship  and  recreation  in  a  country  environment,  in  a 
community  of  about  sixty  persons.  Total  cost  for  board,  room, 
and  tuition  is  $150.  Write  for  application  to  Secretary,  Pendle 
Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa. 


To  those  who  know  that  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Beacon  is 
recipient  of  a  national  award  from  the  National  Council  of 
Christians  and  Jews  for  distinguished  service  for  brotherhood 
in  the  journalistic  field,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  look  behind 
the  scene.  Mark  Clutter,  the  editorial  writer  singled  out  for 
distinction,  attended  Friends  University  when  Juliet  Reeve 
was  teaching  there,  and  is  an  F.U.  graduate.  Chafin  Wallace, 
the  managing  editor  of  the  Beacon,  is  a  former  student  at 
Friends  and  a  member  of  University  Friends  Church. 


Agnes  W.  Coggeshall,  Secretary  of  the  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  has  recently 
been  made  Vice-President  of  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Insurance  Companies. 
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As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  from  newspaper  items  that  the 
ketch  Golden  Rule,  about  whose  voyage  to  the  Eniwetok 
nuclear  tests  we  reported  in  several  earlier  issues,  has  had  to 
return  from  a  point  700  miles  off  the  California  coast  because 
of  severe  damage  suffered  in  a  bad  storm.  The  youngest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  four-man  crew,  David  Gale,  Fallsington,  Pa.,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  ill.  The  other  members  are  Albert  S.  Bigelow, 
William  Huntington,  and  George  Willoughby.  It  is  planned 
to  start  the  journey  again  after  repairs  have  been  made. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

I  feel  concerned  to  comment  on  the  call  for  formation  of 
a  “Citizens  for  Decent  Literature”  organization  which  was 
reprinted  in  the  Friends  Journal  for  February  15,  1958.  I 
know  of  no  evidence  to  supp>ort  the  contention  that  “indecent” 
magazines  are  "a  proven  factor  in  present  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency.”  Nor  does  the  fact  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  says  that 
"sex  mad  magazines  are  creating  criminals”  prove  that  this 
cause-and-effect  relationship  exists. 

It  is  of  little  value  to  seek  to  “protect  our  children”  by 
outward  efforts.  What  matters  in  the  life  of  our  children  is 
the  warmth  and  dependability  of  human  relationships  which 
they  find  in  our  families  and  our  Meetings.  If  they  have  grown 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  truth,  they  will  have  the 
inner  spirit  which  will  enable  them  to  live  in  the  Light 
wherever  they  may  be. 

Conversely,  those  children  whose  lives  have  been  deprived 
of  such  warmth  and  discipline  are  quite  capable  of  getting 
into  trouble  on  their  own  and  hardly  need  magazine  stories 
to  tell  them  how.  Before  Friends  rush  off  to  assume  the  role 
of  censor  in  our  society,  I  hope  they  will  write  to  our  Friend 
Patrick  Murphy  Malin’s  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
(170  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.)  for  a  free  copy  of 
his  statements  about  the  Catholic  National  Legion  of  Decency 
and  the  civil  liberties  issues  involved  in  this  whole  area. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Robert  O.  Blood,  Jr. 


Flushing  Friends  have  particularly  appreciated  receiving 
News  of  the  U.N.  during  the  past  year  and  recommend  it  to 
all  Friends  as  a  sp>ecial  newsletter,  containing  quickly  read¬ 
able  news,  written  by  Friends  for  Friends.  A  two-year  sub¬ 
scription  of  $1.00  may  be  sent  to  Friends  General  Conference 
Office,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Flushing,  N.  Y.  Ena  Y.  Kaelep 


I  was  much  distressed  by  Peter  Hill’s  description  of  the 
cruelty  involved  in  the  slaughter  of  pigs,  in  your  issue  of 
December  28,  1957,  and  like  reader  Natalie  B.  Kimber  I  would 
like  more  guidance  in  the  matter.  In  her  letter  in  the  January 
25  issue  she  speaks  of  the  Poage  Bill,  H.  R.  8308.  Should  we 
write  our  Congressmen  urging  them  to  support  this  bill? 

The  whole  content  of  Peter  Hill’s  “Journey  in  Philadel¬ 
phia”  was  deeply  moving,  particularly  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Bringhurst  and  her  sister  and  Mrs.  McLean  to  make  a  home 


for  the  homeless,  the  castaways  whom  “no  one  wants,  not  even 
the  jails.”  Is  this  project  receiving  assistance  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Friends  Service  Committee  or  the  Social  Order  Committee? 
Surely  these  aged  women  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  relief 
of  others  should  be  helped  by  the  rest  of  us. 

Swarthmore,  Pa.  Eleanore  Price  Mather 

BIRTHS 

BEER — On  December  7,  1957,  to  Martin  and  Winifred  Cadbury 
Beer  of  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  a  third  daughter,  Janet  Beer.  The 
parents  are  members  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

SHOUN — On  February  11,  in  Sharon,  Pa.,  to  Glenn  H.  and 
Ellen  Llewellyn  Shoun,  their  second  son  and  fourth  child,  Peter 
Glenn  Shoun.  The  baby’s  maternal  grandparents,  William  T. 
and  Ella  H.  Llewellyn,  are  members  of  Cheltenham  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing,  Pa. 

TAYLOR — On  February  14,  at  Frankford  Hospital,  Pitiladel- 
phia.  Pa.,  to  Thomas  T.,  Jr.,  and  Anne  J.  Taylor,  a  son,  Peter 
Jensen  Taylor.  The  parents  and  brother,  David  T.  Taylor,  are 
members  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  Thomas  T.  and 
Anne  L.  E.  Taylor,  Dan  and  Margaret  W.  Jensen,  grandparents, 
and  Elizabeth  T.  Taylor,  great-grandmother,  are  also  members  of 
Abington  Meeting.  George  A.  and  Emily  1.  Walton,  great-grand¬ 
parents,  are  members  of  Newtown  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

DEATHS 

FRANKLIN — On  January  26,  in  Rosemont,  Pa.,  Marianna 
Cadwallader  Franklin.  Bom  in  Yardley,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  she  was 
a  birthright  member  of  Makefield  Monthly  Meeting  at  Dolington, 
Pa.,  where  the  service  and  interment  were  held.  She  is  survived  by 
a  daughter,  Gwendolen  C.  Franklin. 

Emma  Barnes  Wallace 

Emma  Wallace  began  her  association  with  Friends’  educational 
work  in  1898  as  assistant  to  Jane  P.  Rushmore  in  the  London 
Grove,  Pa.,  School.  After  twenty-six  years  of  teaching  in  Race 
Street  Yearly  Meeting  schools  she  became  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education.  In  this  capacity  for  another  twenty-six  years 
she  grew  closely  acquainted  with  all  the  schools  and  their  teachers, 
many  of  whom  still  testify  to  her  unusually  understanding  help. 
She  was  also  a  potent  factor  in  uniting  the  Race  and  Arch  Street 
school  systems.  She  has  been  a  loved  and  vital  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  centering  around  Westfield,  N.  J.,  Meeting  House,  next 
door  to  which  she  and  Jane  Rushmore  have  lived  for  almost  forty 
years.  Emma  Wallace’s  serenity,  her  gentleness,  her  tenderness, 
her  simplicity,  her  spiritual  insight,  her  steadfastness  in  what  she 
thought  right,  will  leave  a  pervading  influence  and  a  shining 
memory. 

Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

MARCH 

2 — Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th,  Con¬ 
ference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  David  G.  Paul,  “Ecclesiastes.” 

2 — Cooper  Foundation  Lectures  on  “The  Goals  and  Philosophy 
of  Higher  Education,”  at  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  Meeting  House,  8:15 
p.m.:  Gordon  Allport,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Harvard  University. 
“Adapting  the  College  Program  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  Individual 
Students.”  Open  to  the  public. 

2 — Merion  Friends  Community  Forum,  at  Merion  Friends  School, 
615  Montgomery  Avenue,  Merion,  Pa.,  8  p.m.:  Douglas  V.  Steere, 
Chairman  of  Philosophy  Department,  Haverford  College,  “World 
Religions  and  Ourselves.” 

2 — New  York  Meeting,  Open  House  in  the  cafeteria  of  the 
meeting  house,  221  East  15th  Street,  3:30-6:30  p.m.  About  4:15, 
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The  deadline  for  “Coming  Events'  is  now  12  noon 
on  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  the  issue  in 
which  it  is  to  appear.  Items  for  “Friends  and  Their 
Friends”  of  great  urgency  will  be  accepted  up  to  the 
same  hour,  and  vital  statistics  when  there  is  special  rea¬ 
son  for  early  publication.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to 
send  all  dated  material,  including  Coming  Events  entries, 
as  much  before  this  time  as  possible. 


Alice  R.  Linvill  will  give  an  illustrated  talk  on  Formosa,  Indonesia, 
Hong  Kong,  Macao,  and  the  Philippines,  visited  in  her  recent  trip 
around  the  world.  All  invited. 

4 — Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  the  Germantown  Meet¬ 
ing  House,  47  West  Coulter  Street,  Philadelphia:  2:45  p.m..  Meeting 
on  Worship  and  Ministry;  4,  worship  and  meeting  for  business; 
6:30,  supper;  7:30,  “Our  Quarterly  Meeting  Today" — oral  reports 
and  presentations  from  all  seven  Monthly  Meetings. 

6 —  Thursday  Noon-Hour  Address,  at  the  meeting  house,  20  South 
12th  Street,  Philadelphia,  12:25-12:55  p.m.:  Lyle  Tatum,  "Voyage 
of  the  Spirit." 

7— 9 — Southeastern  Friends  Conference,  at  the  Orlando,  Fla., 
Meeting  House,  316  East  Marks  Street. 

8 —  Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  the  Haddonheld,  N.  J., 
Meeting  House,  Lake  .Street  and  Friends  Avenue,  3  p.m. 

8 — High  .School  Youth  Conference  sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia 
Friends  Peace  Committee,  Friends’  Select  School.  17th  Street  and 
the  Parkway,  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.:  theme,  “Solving  Conflicts  in 


Everyday  Life”;  speakers,  Ira  De  A.  Reid,  Professor  of  Sociology  at 
Haverford  College,  and  Bayard  Rustin,  Executive  Secretary,  War 
Resisters  League;  round-table  leaders,  college-  and  college-graduate- 
age  young  men  and  women;  him.  Twelve  Angry  Men. 

8—  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  the  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  Meeting 
House,  North  Main  Street,  10:30  a.m. 

9 —  Cooper  Foundation  Lectures  on  “The  Goals  and  Philosophy 
of  Higher  Education,"  at  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  Meeting  House,  8:15 
p.m.:  Brand  Blanshard,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Yale  University, 
“The  Role  of  Values  in  Higher  Education."  Open  to  the  public. 

9 — Fair  Hill  Meeting,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cambria  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Adult  Conference  Class,  10  a.m.:  Euell  Gibbons,  “The 
Bible  as  a  Guide  to  Modem  Living." 

9 — Race  Street  Foram,  at  the  meeting  house.  Race  Street  west 
of  15th,  Philadelphia,  3:30  p.m.:  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  Executive 
Secretary,  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  “American 
Foreign  Policy  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Japanese." 

13— Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  in  the  meeting,  house.  Race 
Street  west  of  15th,  2  p.m.:  Milton  and  Alexandra  Zimmerman  on 
their  experiences  with  the  Society  of  Brothers  and  general  condi¬ 
tions  in  Paraguay. 

13 — Thursday  Noon-Hour  Address,  at  the  meeting  house,  20 
South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  12:25-12:55  p.m.:  Elizabeth 
Gray  Vining,  “The  Uses  of  Sorrow," 

13-14 — Conference  on  Issues  Before  the  United  Nations  To^ay, 
auspices  of  United  Nations  Subcommittee  of  Friends  General  Con¬ 
ference  Peace  and  Social  Order  Committee,  in  the  Carnegie  Build¬ 
ing  and  United  Nations,  New  York  City.  Open  to  Friends  and 
their  friends.  For  details,  estimated  cost,  and  reservations  write 
Friends  General  Conference,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

13-16 — Friends  Conference  on  Disarmament,  at  Camp  Miami, 
Germantown,  Ohio.  Delegates  are  appointed  by  Yearly  Meetings. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ARIZONA 

PHOBMTX — Meeting  tor  worship,  10  a.m., 
17th  Street  and  Glendale  Avenue.  Janr.ea 
Dewees.  Clerk,  1928  West  Mitchell. 


CALIFORNIA 

CIiABBlCOirT — Frienda  meeting,  0:80  a.m. 
on  Scripps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk,  420  West  8th  Street. 

X>A  JO^^A — Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m., 
at  the  Meeting  House,  7880  Eads  Avenue. 
Visitors  call  QLi  4-74S9. 

i;08  AHOBZtBB — ITnprogrammed  worship, 
11  a  m.,  Sunday,  10.82  W.  36  St.;  RE  2-5469. 

PABADBITA  —  Orange  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship.  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8  p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 

BAX’  rXAVCXBCO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  18.80  Sutter  Street. 


COLORADO 

DBBVBB — Mountain  View  Meeting.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  meeting,  10  a.m.,  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship,  10:4.5  a.m.  at  2026  South  Williams. 
Clerk,  Mary  Flower  Russell.  SU  9-1790. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WABHZVOTOV— The  Friends  Meeting  of 
Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  9  a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


FLORIDA 

SATTOHA  BBACX — Social  Room,  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  201  Volusia  Avenue. 
Worship,  3  p.m.,  flrst  and  third  Sundays; 
monthly  meeting,  fourth  Friday  each 
month,  7:30  p.m.  Clerk,  Charles  T.  Moon, 
Church  address. 

OAZVaSYIua  —  Meeting  for  worship. 


First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 

JACXBOVFXXiIiB  —  Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  Y.W.C.A. 
Board  Room.  Telephone  SWergreen  9-4845. 

xaAMZ — Meeting  for  worship  nt  T.W.C.A., 
114  S.E.  4th  St.,  11  a.m.;  First-day  school. 
10  a.m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  TtJ  8-6629. 

OBZ.AB110-WIBTBB  FAME — Worship,  11 
a.m.,  in  the  Meeting  House  at  316  East 
Marks  St.,  Orlando;  telephone  MI  7-3025. 

PAX.M  BBAOX  —  Frienda  Meeting,  10:30 
a.m.,  81 2  South  Lakeside  Drive,  Lake  Worth. 

BT.  PBTBBSBirMa — Friends  Meeting,  ISO 
Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting  and 
First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


INDIANA 

BVAVBVXI^XiB  —  Friends  Meeting  of 
Evansville,  meeting  tor  worship.  First- 
days,  10:45  a.m.  CST,  TMCA.  For  lodging 
or  transportation  call  Herbert  Goldhor, 
Clerk,  HA  5-5171  (evenings  and  week  ends, 
GR  6-7776). 


KENTUCKY 

IiOXTXBVX^^B — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.  on  Sundays 
at  Neighborhood  House,  428  South  First 
Street.  Telephone  TWlnbrook  5-7110. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

AMHBBST — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a  m., 
Old  Chapel,  Univ.  of  Mass.;  AL  3-5902. 

CAMXBXSOB — Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  9:80  a.m.  and  11  a.m.,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square).  Tele¬ 
phone  TR  6-0888. 

WOBCBBTBB  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m.  Telephone 
PL  4-8887. 


MINNESOTA 

MXMVBAPOXJB  —  Friends  Meeting,  44th 


Street  and  York  Avenue  South.  First-day 
school,  10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby,  Minister,  4421  Ab¬ 
bott  Avenue  South.  Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


MISSOURI 

XAMBAB  CXTT— Penn  Valley  Meeting,  800 
West  89th  Street.  Unprogrammed  wor¬ 
ship  at  10:45  a.m.  each  Sunday.  Visiting 
Friends  always  welcome.  For  information 
call  HA  1-8328. 

BT.  XiOUXB — Meeting  for  worship,  10:30 
a.m.,  2539  Rockford  Avenue,  Rock  Hill. 
For  information  call  TA  2-0579. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATIiAHxiC  OXTT  —  Discussion  group, 
10:30  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship  and  First- 
day  school,  11  a.m..  Friends  Meeting, 

South  Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 

BOTBB  —  Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school,  11 
a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 

KAXTASQUABT— First-day  school,  10  a.m.’ 
meeting  for  worship,  11:16  a.m.  Route  85 
at  Manasquan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet, 
Clerk. 

XOXrrCKAXX— 289  Park  Street,  First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  worship,  11  a.m.  (July, 
August,  10  a.m.).  Visitors  welcome. 


NEW  YORK 

BVPPAXO  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272  Delaware 
Avenue;  telephone  EL  0262. 

1.0X0  XBXiAXX)  —  Manhasset  Meeting, 
Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school,  9:46  a.m.;  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship,  11  a.m. 

BBW  TOME — Meetings  for  worship.  First- 
days,  11  a.m.  (Riverside,  3:30  p.m.).  Tele¬ 
phone  GRamercy  8-8018  about  First-day 
schools,  monthly  meetings,  suppers,  etc. 
Xanhattaat  at  221  Blast  15th  Street;  and  at 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor,  Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 
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BrooklTBi  at  110  Schermerhorn  Street; 
and  at  the  corner  of  L«fayette  and 
Washington  Avenues, 
rinshlnrt  at  137-16  Northern  Boulevard. 

armAOnSB — Meeting  nnd  First-day  school 
at  11  a.m.  each  First-day  at  University 
College,  601  East  Oenesee  Street. 


OHIO 

onrOZmrATX  —  Meeting  for  worahlp.  11 

a.m.,  8601  Victory  Parkway.  Telephone 
Edwin  Moon,  Clerk,  at  JB  1-4984. 

OIiBTBBAVl} — Meeting  for  worship  and 
Flrst-di^  school,  11  a.m.,  10910  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2095. 

TOBBSO  —  Unprogrammed  meeting  for 
worship.  First-days,  10  a.m.,  Lamson 

Chapel,  T.W.C.A.,  1018  Jefferson. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

KABBZ8BI7BO— Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  Y.W.C.A.,  Fourth 
and  Walnut  Streets. 

LAH0A8TB1U— 'Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  1  Mi  miles  west  of  L<ancaater,  oft  U.S. 
80.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

BBIBADBXiPHXA — Meetings  for  worship 
are  held  at  10:30  a.m.  unless  otherwise 
noted.  For  Information  about  First-day 
schools  telephone  Friends  Yearly  Meeting 
Office,  RIttenhouse  6-3263. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia,  Race  Street  west 
of  Fifteenth  Street. 

Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Qermantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Qermantown  Avenue  and  Cam¬ 
bria  Street,  11:15  a.m. 

4th  &  Arch  Streets,  First-  &  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

FXTT8B1TBOK  —  Worship  at  10:30  a.m., 
adult  class,  11:45  a.m.,  1358  Shady  Avenue. 

BBAOXBO— 108  North  Sixth  Street.  First- 
day  school  at  10  a.m.,  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  at  11  a.m. 

8TATB  COUBOB  — 818  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  9:80  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TENNESSEE 

XIBlfPKX8  —  Meeting  for  worship  each 
Sunday  at  9:30  a.m.  Clerk,  Esther  Mc- 
Candless,  JAckson  5-5705. 


TEXAS 

AtlSTXX — Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday, 
11  a.m.,  407  West  27th  Street.  Clerk,  John 
Barrow,  OR  2-5522. 

11ABBA8 — Worship,  Sunday,  10:80  a.m., 
7th  Day  Adventist  Church,  4009  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Expressway.  Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll, 
Department  of  Religion,  8.M.U.;  FL  2-1846. 

KOUSTOXr  —  Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  at  Jewish  Community 
Center,  2020  Herman  Drive.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson:  JAckson  8-6418. 


UTAH 

8ABT  ZlAXCB  OXTT— Meeting  for  worship. 
First-day,  9:30  a.m.,  232  University  Street. 


A  new  book  of  devotional 
readings  for  200  days 

To  Know 
God  Better 

By  WINFRED  RHOADES 

A  selection  of  spiritual  master¬ 
pieces  that  beautifully  express 
what  the  great  souls  of  all  time 
have  learned  about  God  through 
study  and  prayer.  Among  them: 
St.  Francis,  Francois  Fenelon, 
Brother  Lawrence,  Thomas  Kel¬ 
ly,  Rufus  Jones,  Von  Hugel, 
Albert  Schweitzer.  Winfred 
Rhoades,  distinguished  writer  of 
religious  books,  has  brought 
these  gems  together  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  page-a-day  format  of  scrip¬ 
ture,  meditation  and  prayer. 
Attractively  bound  pocket  size 
with  ribbon  marker.  I2.9S 
At  your  bookseller 
HARPER  A  BROTHERS,  N.  Y.  16 


"This  is  a  book  that 
should  be  in  every 
Quaker  library  .  . 

—Elizabeth  Gray  Vining 

WILLIAM 

PENN: 

A  Biography 

By  CATHERINE 
OWENS  PEARE 

“Why  Penn  has  been  neglected 
by  modern  (and  for  that  mat¬ 
ter  earlier)  bio^aphers  is  a 
mystery.  For  his  life  has  all 
the  elements,  narrative,  dra¬ 
matic  and  emotional,  of  good 
fiction.  .  .  .  Miss  Peare’s  fine 
biography  is  a  contribution 
not  only  to  biographical  liter¬ 
ature  but  to  American  colo¬ 
nial  history  as  well.” — Book- 
of-the-Montk  Club  News.  With 
frontispiece. 

$6.00  at  all  bookstores. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA  5,  PA. 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER.  PENNSYLVANIA 


WASHINGTON 

8BATTIiB  — University  Friends  Meeting, 
8959  15th  Avenue,  N.B.  Worship,  10  a.m.: 
discussion  period  and  First-day  school,  11 
a.m.  Telephone  MElrose  9983. 


VIRGINIA 

CIiBABBBOOB— -Meeting  for  worship  at 
Hopewell  Meeting  House,  First-days  at 
10:15  s.m.;  Flrst-dsy  school  at  11  a.m. 


cA  Private  ^^^fospitaV 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 

Director 
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^ZVCOLH — Goose  Creek  United  Meeting 
House.  Meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m., 
First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

WUrCKBBTBX  —  Centre  Meeting  House, 
corner  of  Washington  and  Piccadilly 
Streets.  Meeting  for  worship,  First-days 
at  10:15  a.m.;  First-day  school,  10:45  a.m. 


AVAILABLE 


AS  GOVERNEISS-COMPANION  to  travel 
summer  1958,  1959:  German-speaking 

George  School  student.  Box  W22,  Friends 
Journal. 


TWO-ROOM  APARTMENT,  furnished,  $45 
month.  Lampel  &  t^ompany,  3526  North 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphia;  BAldwin  3-3700. 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia;  BAldwin 
3-3700. 


FURNISHED  HOUSE  WITH  GARDEN, 
Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia;  rea.sonaV)le  rent 
to  responsible  adults  during  owners’  ab¬ 
sence  June,  1958  to  March,  1959.  Box  J21, 
Friends  Journal. 


ATTRACTIVE  TWO-BEDROOM  unfur¬ 
nished  second-floor  apartment,  ideal  for 
retired  couple,  available  through  Newtown 
Friends  Home.  For  information  write 
T.  D.  Paxson,  1050  Woods  Road,  South¬ 
ampton,  Pa. 


AT  THE  ONLY  HOTEL  In  Philadelphia 
belonging  to  Friends:  a  three-acre  garden; 
comfortable  rooms  and  tempting  meals  for 
transient  or  permanent  guests.  Call  Arch 
Street  Centre,  MArket  7-2025. 


ADVEBTZ8ZVO  BATB8:  Display  adver¬ 
tising — $2.24  per  column  inch,  or  164  per 
agate  line,  with  the  following  discounts: 
10%  for  6 — 11  Insertions,  15%  for  12—24 
insertions,  20%  for  25  or  more  Insertions 
within  one  year.  Meeting  notices — 164  per 
line,  with  no  discount  for  repeated  inser¬ 
tions.  Classified  advertising — 84  per  word, 
with  the  following  discounts:  10%  for 
6 — 15  insertions,  15%  for  16  or  more  in¬ 
sertions  within  one  year.  A  box  number 
will  be  supplied  if  requested,  and  there  is 
no  postage  charge  for  forwarding  replies. 
Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without 
extra  charge. 


DESIRABLE  ROOM  at  Abington  Friends 
Home,  Swede  and  Powell  Streets,  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa. 


WANTED 


APARTMENT  OR  ROOMS  with  nice  fam¬ 
ily  for  business  woman.  Prefer  use  of 
yard  or  flat;  reasonable.  Box  S24,  Friends 
Journal. 


HOUSEMOTHER,  motherly,  middle-aged, 
for  twelve  normal,  school-age  boys  at 
Friends’  home  for  children  near  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Write  Box  F20,  Friends  Journal. 


HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION  for  elderly 
lady,  small  convenient  house  near  Down- 
ingtown.  Pa.  Must  be  able  to  drive;  $35 
week.  Write  Box  yi9.  Friends  Journal. 


JOB  AS  COMPANION.  Enjoy  work  with 
children;  George  School  graduate,  college 
Junior;  capable  driver;  some  experience. 
References.  Write  Broadhurst  126,  State 
Teachers  College,  Trenton  5,  N.  J. 


CONSTRUCTORS  me. 

D  E  $  I  (  N  E  I  $  •  El  mkN  C I E  I  $  •  I II 1 1 1  E  I  $ 


mORRISVIIII 
OlO.  *0W.  OTTO. 


AND  •  • 


S  T  O  I  . 
*  O  I  T. 


U  C  K  S  CO., 
C  I  O  W  t  I  I,  V 


P  A. 
f  •  I  S 


CAMP  O  N  A  S 


BU8KI.AND  —  BUCX8  CODHTT  —  PEMN8TX.VAirZA 

UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  FRIENDS  CAMP  ASSOCIATION  OF  BUCKS  COUNTY 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS,  GRADES  3-8  INCLUSIVE  (THIS  SPRING) 

JUNE  28- AUGUST  23,  1958 

Informal,  friendly  atmosphere.  Seek  balance  between  leisure  and  program  activities 
(swimming,  canoeing,  sports,  camperaft,  crafts).  Encourage  individual  initiative. 
Write  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Plneo,  Directors,  4.'t36  Concord  Drive,  Trevose,  Pa. 


CAMP  LEN-A-PE  (Boys  4-16) 


Indian,  cowboy,  magician,  naturalist 
nurse,  etc.  Riding,  tennis,  aquaplaning 
swimming,  dramatics,  crafts.  Meeting,  etc. 


=  4=’ 


INDIAN  LODGE  HOTEL 

lakefront  hotel,  cabins.  Riding,  tennis, 
swimming,  aquaplaning,  etc.,  an  Poco- 
na's  Fairview  Lake  near  Camp  Len-a-pe. 


IN  THE  POCONOS  IIS  MILES  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  PHILADELPHIA 

DAVID  S.  and  MARJORIE  HEDLEY  KEISER  -  Box  7183F,  Philadelphia  17,  Pa.;  MEIrose  5-1683 
Employ  50  counselors,  maintenance  men,  cooks,  hostesses,  nurse,  etc.  Why  not  apply? 


FARM  and  WILDERNESS  CAMPS 

Tintberlake,  boy$  9-14  •  Indian  Brook,  girls  9-14 

Tamarack  Farm,  coeducation  14-15 

500  acres  on  mountain  lake,  Plymouth,  Vt.  Friendly,  informal.  Extensive  camperaft 
program,  canoe  and  hiking  trips,  natural  science.  (Construction,  farm  animals,  work 
projects,  square  dances.  <9uaker  leadership,  CIT  program  for  boys  and  girls,  15-18. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  KENNETH  F.  WEBB  •  WOODSTOCK,  VERMONT 


VERDE 

VALLEY 

SCHOOL 

SUMMER 

CAMP 


Camp  -and-  Travel 
in  AMAZING  ARIZONA 

Summer  adventure  for  boys  and  girls,  ages  10-15, 
on  165  wooded  acres  near  Arizona’s  natural  won¬ 
ders.  Camping  to  Grand  Canyon,  Painted  Desert, 
Petrified  Forest,  Navaho  and  Hopi  Indian  villages 
( famous  Kachina  and  Snake  dances) .  Riding,  swim¬ 
ming,  tennis,  archery.  Use  of  modern  living  and 
sports  facilities,  infirmary  of  Verde  Valley  School. 
Careful  supervision.  Tutoring  available  in  English 
and  math.  6  weeks.  Wrtfe  Box  101,  Sedona,  Arizona. 


A  FDOBIDA  IHVZTATZOV 

Let  us  help  you  select  a  home,  homesite,  or 
business  in  this  beautiful,  high,  rolling,  uni¬ 
versity  section  close  to  the  St.  John’s  River 
and  famous  Daytona  Beach.  An  ideal  spot 
for  year  around  living.  Deal  with  confidence 
through  a  reliable,  friendly  agency. 

GRANT  M.  OLVER  Reg.  Rsal  Estate  Broker 
1333  N.  Woodland  Blvd.  DeLand,  Florida 


CAMP  CELO 

Ages  6  to  10 

A  farm-home  camp  in  the  Black  Mountains 
of  North  Carolina  for  20  boys  and  girls.  Full 
camp  program  of  worship,  work,  and  play 
under  Quaker  leadership. 

Ernest  Morgan,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 


D -Arrow  camp 

FOR  BOYS  AGES:  12-16 

On  Grand  Lake  in  Eastern  Maine 

WILDERNESS  LIVING 
and  CANOE  TRIPS 

ARE  EMPHASIZED 
Small  Informal  group  with  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  given.  Quaker 
leadership. 

George  P.  Darrow,  Director 
Oakwood  School,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
Of  YOUR  5BCURITIES 


HECKER  &  COe 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-2500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


March  1,  1958 
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FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ISTABLISHED  1177 

This  coeducational  school  within  29 
miles  of  New  York  provides  a  well 
balanced  collece  preparatory  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  stress  In  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  desire  to  live  a  creative 
Christian  life  In  today’s  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  reduction  in  leition  b  available  to 
menibere  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

Victor  M.  Haughton,  Jr.,  Headmaater 
Bex  B,  locust  VoHey,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Bstablished  1688 
Coeducational 

Kindergarten  through  Ticel/th  Grade 

At  Friends’  Select  School  today  we 
seek  not  only  to  preserve  a  sense 
of  continuity  with  our  past  and  to 
maintain  our  traditional  emphasis 
on  scholarship  and  spiritual  values, 
but  also  to  utilise  the  educational 
resources  found  in  the  diversity  of 
the  student  body  and  In  the  ever 
changing  community. 

G.  Laurence  Blauvelt,  Headmaater 


Ehwood  Convalescent  Home 

Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Telephone  KIngswood  3*0272 


Private  and  semiprivate  rooms 

Quiet  10-acre  estate 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 


Under  personal  auperviaion  of 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


STRAWBRIDGE 
a  CLOTNIER 


Builders  of  Confidence 
Since  1868 


FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


A  Coeducational  Country  Day  School 


Four-year  kindergarten  through  12th  Grade 
College  Preparatory  Curriculunt 

Founded  in  1845  by  the  Society  at  Frienda, 
our  school  continues  to  emphasise 
integrity,  freedom,  simplicity  in  education 
through  concern  for  the  individual  student. 

Merrill  £.  Bush,  Headmaster 


RAMBO,  CLOSE  &  KEENER 
Incorporated 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


DOROTHY  EDGERTON  RIDGWAY 


Rasidence  Telephone  1318  LOCUST  STREET 

PAULSBORO  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 

HAZEL  3-0300  PEnnvpocker  3-2800 


Our  deadline  for  advertising  is  Friday  of  the  week  preceding 
date  of  issue.  Copy  received  by  9:15  on  the  following  Monday 
morning  will  be  included  only  if  space  permits. 


A  FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

GEORGE  SCHOOL 

Richard  H.  McFeely,  Principal 


GRADES 

9-12 


F ounded 
1893 


Candidates  for  admission  for  1958-59  are  now  being  selected  from 
applications  on  file.  Enrollment  will  be  complete  early  in  March. 

Address  inquiries  to:  ADELBERT  MASON,  Director  of  Admissions 
Box  350,  Georgo  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  the  NoHon't  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  —  College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

started  by  Friends  In  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A  non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Collages  and  Socendary  Schools 
-  Member  of  - 

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUtlAU 

NATIONAL  RiOISTRATION  OFFICI  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 


ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 


3825  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W. 


WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


Oakwood  is  committed  to  the  encouragement  of  "that  of  God  in  every 
man,”  and  it  seeks  to  be  a  community  where  each  member  grows  in  the  ability 
to  express  the  best  in  himself  and  to  appreciate  and  encourage  the  best  in 
others.  It  desires  to  help  the  individual  grow  mentally,  physically,  emotionally, 
and  spiritually  and  to  derive  his  happiness  from  a  sense  of  this  growth. 

— From  The  Philosophy  of  Oakwood  School 

Applications  for  admission  of  Frionds  children  may  be  given 
first  consideration  until  March  15. 


OAKWOOD 


SCHOOL 


Coeducational 
Quaker  Boarding 
Grades  9  to  12  inclusive 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 

For  further  information  write  CHARLES  W.  HUTTON,  Principal 


H.  W.  COMFORT 
333  CROWN  ST. 

I40RR I SV I LLE t  PA. 


TRAVELING  PENNSYLVANIANS 

Jun*  18 -August  9,  1958 

A  basic  Enropcan  tour,  including  Ireland, 
Scotland,  England,  three  Scandinavian  capi¬ 
tals,  Brussels  World's  Fair,  and  continental 
itinerary.  For  details  write: 

DR.  DON  YODER 

Sannatt  Hall,  Univarsity  of  Pannsylvania 
Philadaiphia  4,  Pa. 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A  Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad¬ 
vance  reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRomercy  5-9193 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Mtmbcri  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WIUIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Reprettntative 

PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
Bread  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Eitsblitbed  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Evergreen  6-1535 


THE  WILLIAM  PENN 
CHARTER  SCHOOL 

Founded:  1689 

Chartered  by  William  Penn:  1701 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS:  KINDERGARTEN,  GRADES 
1  AND  2.  BOYS:  GRADES  3-12 
Children  of  Frionda  or*  given  preference. 
Financial  aid  is  available  for  qualified  ap¬ 
plicants  whose  families  need  H.  Friends 
ore  particularly  encouraged  to  apply. 

John  F.  GummGr#,  HGadmoster 
SCHOOL  LANE  AND  FOX  STREET 
PHIUDELPHIA  44,  PA. 


PERCIVAL  GRAND  TOUR 
OF  EUROPE 

JULY  20  -  AUGUST  29 

Visiting  Twelve  Countries  —  Via  Air  to  and 
from  Europe  —  Pullman  Motorcoach 
in  Europe  —  Standard  Hotels 

Write  to  MISS  ALICE  E.  RIDGWAY 
706  Hallowell  Drive  Bethayres,  Pa. 


COUNSELING  SERVICE 

of  the 

FAMILY  RELATIONS  COMMIHEE 

For  apt>ointmenta  In  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdison  8-8069,  in 
the  evening. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewaea 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Globe  9-2474. 

For  apimintments  with  Dr.  Genevra  Driscoll 
telephone  WElsh  Valley  4-7118  after  8  p.m. 


CAREERS  FOR  THE  TAKING! 


Founded  over  92  years  ago  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  Provident  Mutuai  continues  to  offer  rewarding 
careers  in  a  "service”  business -both  in  the  Home  Office 
and  in  seliing.  Seliing  for  Provident  Mutual  means  ade¬ 
quate  training,  a  business  of  your  own  and  no  limit  on 
earnings.  For  further  information  write  Lewis  C.  Sprague, 
Vice  President  &  Manager  of  Agencies,  Box  7378,  Phila¬ 
delphia  1,  Pa. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

LIPK  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OP  PHILADELPHIA 

Life  Insurance  •  Annuities  •  Hospital  and  Surgical  Insurance 
Non-cancellable  Accident  and  Sickness  Insurance 
Group  Ufa  .  Group  Accident  and  Health  .  Group  Annuities 


MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

A  New  England  Friends  School  for  Boys 

To  learn  what  has  happened  so  far  in  human  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  to  consider  the  political,  moral,  and  spiritual 
problems  of  our  civilization,  constitute  a  great  adven¬ 
ture  for  the  alert  mind.  The  School  seeks  to  awaken 
in  every  boy  a  compelling  interest  in  this  advenmre. 

Boarding  studonts  from  tho  8th  grad*  through  ibo  12th 

Robert  N.  Cunningham,  Acting  Headmaster  Providence  6,  R.  I. 


Verde  Valley  School 

0£Fers  integrated  college  preparatory  program  of  the  highest  aca¬ 
demic  standards,  designed  to  give  boys  and  girls  understanding  of 
human  relations  problems  at  the  IcKal,  national  and  world  level. 

On  annual  field  trips  to  Mexico  and  Indian  reservations,  stu¬ 
dents  get  first-hand  insight  into  intercniltural  and  international 
problems,  make  supervised,  on-the-spot  studies,  and  write  reports. 

College  Entrance  Board  exams  given.  All  graduates  have  been 
accepted  by  leading  colleges.  Verde  Valley  is  accredited. 

165  acres  of  wooded  campus  in  Arizona's  beautiful,  red-rcKk 
country,  near  Grand  Canyon  and  other  natural  wonders.  High  alti¬ 
tude,  dry,  sunny  climate.  Riding,  skiing,  basketball,  baseball,  archery. 
Grades  9-12.  ‘ 

WRITE:  BOX  101,  SEDONA,  ARIZONA 


THK  LEGAL  INTELUaENCEMi 


